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PREFACE 


CONSIDERABLE part of the information 
contained in this little book has been 
compiled from various sources of reference, 
all of which the writer has endeavoured to 

mention in the text. 

He wishes to acknowledge, with sincere thanks, 
the assistance received from the Rev. H. Milnes 
Walker (whose knowledge has been of the greatest 
value), the Rev. J. M. Cunningham (for much help 
and encouragement), the Rev. R. Lethbridge Farmer, 
the late Lord Scarsdale, Mr. N. J. Hughes-Hallett, 
Mr. G. H. Widdows, Mr. Lloyd Simpson, Mr. David 
Bryan, Miss C. Bryan, and others. The assistance 
of Mr. John Timms has been indispensable; he 
kindly placed at the writer’s disposal knowledge 
and documents of the greatest interest. Thanks are 
due to Mrs. Cholerton, of Bournemouth, for several 
old papers relating to the Harpur family, and which 
reached the writer through Mr. J. Mason. 

The excellent photographs which illustrate the 
book are the work of Mr. Norman Baker, of 
Littleover. 

The matter has been thoroughly revised, and a 
very considerable amount of information added 
since the articles appeared in the Parish Magazine. 
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LITTLEOVER é& 
ITS CHURCH 


HE ancient village of Littleover is situated 
two mules south-west of Derby, the main 
road to Burton passing through it. The 
village occupies a high and healthy posi- 

tion, the Burton Road end of Chain Lane being 
346 feet above sea level; z.e., 204 feet higher than 
the Siddals, Derby. In the neighbourhood of the 
village are some of the finest views in the district, 
the most beautiful and extensive being that to the 
south, across the “ wide vale of Trent.” 

A study of place-names is not without interest, and 
a wealth of information on the subject is to be found 
in the 1914 and 1915 publications of the Journal of 
the Derbyshire Archeological Society. Here we are 
told that the word “over” may mean either “ upper,” 
or “bank or shore.” The meaning of the name 
“ Mickleover” is given as “(at the) bank or shore,” 
aud the meaning of “Littleover” as “little bank or 
shore.” However, in the opinion of the writer, the 
word “shore” may be safely eliminated. In pre- 
historic times a lake existed on the site of the present 
Sinfin Moor, and the Trent in those far-off days 
flowed more than fifty feet higher than its present 
level. Slowly the river cut down its bed, till even- 
tually it reached the level of the lake, which was 
then drained by the Trent, and disappeared. The 
“shores” of a lake, then, have certainly existed in 
the neighbourhood, but too long ago to have had any 
influence on the name of our village. 
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Here it may be interesting to remark that many 
years ago Derby races were held on Sinfin Moor, 
which was enclosed by Act of Parliament in 1804. 

A reminder of the Roman occupation of Britain 
runs through the parish of Littleover. Rykneld 
Street, a member of the remarkable network of 
Roman roads, enters Derbyshire from Staffordshire 
over the Dove at Monk’s Bridge, and follows the line 
of the Burton Road as far as the “ Knoll” at Little- 
over. Here it branches to the left across the fields 
for Derby, runs along Constable Lane, then probably 
by the back of the Derby allotment gardens, and 
joins the New Uttoxeter Road just below Trowell’s 
Lane. The traces of the road in the fields may be 
plainly seen. “ There is every reason to believe that 
most of the later Roman roads were originally 
British trackways, broad green ribands of turf wind- 
ing through the land” (Conybeare), and, according 
to Lysons, Rykneld Street followed an old British 
trackway. It is probable that the present Burton: 
Road, running hence into Derby, also follows the 
line of a British trackway. 

No one can say how long men have dwelt on the 
site of Littleover, but the history of the village goes 
a long way back, and, if a British settlement existed 
here, its inhabitants often must have witnessed the 
tramp of the ever famous Roman legions as they 
marched along Rykneld Street to or from their 
ancient camp at Little Chester. 

After the departure of the Romans, Britain was 
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invaded by the Angles and Saxons, who, in course 
of time, subdued the greater part of the country, and 
established a number of “kingdoms.” Littleover 
was situated in one of the most powerful of those 
kingdoms—Mercia—of which Repton was the capital 
and the burial-place of a number of Mercian kings. 

Both Domesday Book and the name of the place 
point to a settlement here in Saxon times. Assuming 
a village to have existed on the site even towards 
the end of the ninth century, it probably would pass 
through trying experiences. In 874 the Danish 
pirates, after “driving King Burhed oversea,” win- 
tered at Repton, and it is fairly certain that Little- 
over and neighbourhood would receive a most 
unwelcome visit from the Danish raiders on that 
occasion. At any rate they established themselves 
at Normanton (z.e., “Northman’s town”), and were 
thus within sight of our village. 

In 917 Ethelfieda, daughter of Alfred the Great, 
attacked the Danes at Normanton, and, after a 
desperate struggle, took Derby by storm. If Saxon 
settlers then dwelt here, they scarcely could have 
been indifferent to the murderous work proceeding 
on the neighbouring hill, and it is quite possible they 
took part in the combat. 

It is said that in 1066 King Harold, when passing 
within a few miles of Derby on his way north to 
oppose the invaders under his brother Tostig, called 
upon the men of this neighbourhood to join his 
forces. The call was repeated on his return march 
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to oppose the Normans at Senlac (Hastings). Little- 
over, at that time, seems to have been part of a royal 
manor, so it is quite possible that some of the men 
of the place responded to the call of the lord of 
their manor and their king, and took part in the 
battle of Stamford Bridge, and also in the epoch- 
making struggle at Senlac. 

Domesday Book (1086-1087) says: “In Ufre 
(Mickleover) King Edward (2.e., the Confessor) had 
ten carucates! of land (assessed) to the geld. (There 
is) land for 15 ploughs. Three berewicks belong 
there: Parva Ufra (Littleover), Findre (Findern), 
Potlac (Potlock)?._ There the Abbey of Burton has 
now in demesne? 53 ploughs; and 20 villeins* and 
10 bordars® who have 8 ploughs. (There are) 2 sites 
of mills and 73 acres of meadow. Woodland for 
pannage® 3 a league in length and 3 (a league) in 
breadth, and the same amount of underwood. In 
King Edward’s time it was worth 425, now it is 
worth £10.” Forest and underwood, several square 
miles in extent, existed in the neighbourhood at the 
time of the Conquest. 





1 One “carucate’? was about 160 acres, but varied. 

2“ Potlock”’ is in the neighbourhood of Findern. 

3 “In demesne,” 7.e., in the lord’s immediate possession; the 
home-farm. 

4‘°Villeins”? were men each with a cottage and a small plot 
of land which they cultivated for a living. They worked for their 
lord at certain times, but got no pay. 

5“ Bordars”? were probably landless and virtually slaves, who 
lived in huts clustered round the manor-house. 

6“ Pannage”’ was the right to feed pigs in the forest— the 
mast of the woods” (Minshceus). 
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The Anglo-Saxons were particularly anxious about 
the welfare of their herds of swine. They valued 
their forests more for the acorns, beech nuts, etc., 
than for the timber. The Charter of the Freedom 
of the Forests (Henry III.) says: “Every freeman 
may take agistments in his own wood, within our 
forests, at his own pleasure, and shall take his 
pannage, and may drive his swine freely to agist 
(‘ gist’: a bed; harbour) them in their own woods, 
and if the swine tarry one night it is no offence.” 
t-DA:S:) 

The Manor of Mickleover (which included Little- 
over) belonged to Edward the Confessor, and was 
given by the Conqueror to Burton’ Abbey. The 
Victoria History says: “ The grant of Mickleover is 
assigned to William I. in The Axnals of Burton, 
and also in the Bull of Pope Lucius III. confirming 
the Abbey’s possessions in 1185.” 

From the Conquest onwards through the Middle 
Ages, the villagers, in a very great measure, would 
have to depend upon the quack doctors, minstrels, 
jugglers, tumblers, pardoners, pedlars, friars, and 
other wayfaring individuals, for news of the outside 
world. In common with the rest of the country, the 
village passed through periods of gloom and des- 
pair. In the middle of the fourteenth century the 
Black Death swept away more than half the popu- 
lation of England, and in 1665 the Plague caused 
an appalling loss of life. Littleover did not escape 
either of these terrible visitations. As a matter of 
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fact, in 1375 William de Rosteleston, Vicar, died of 
the Black Death.! 

Naturally some speculation and discussion would 
take place here when, owing to the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries (1536-1539) by Henry VIII., the monks 
of Burton Abbey ceased to be lords of Littleover ; 
and, about one hundred years later, the village shared 
in the stirring times of the Cromwellian wars. In 
1643 a fight for the possession of the bridge took 
place at Swarkestone between a Royalist force and 
a body of Parliamentary troops, the latter led by 
Sir John Gell, of Hopton. On that occasion “Sir 
John Harpur’s house at Swarkestone was fortified by 
the Royalists,’ and, as the Harpurs of Swarkestone 
and the Harpurs of Littleover were so very closely 
related, the fight must have caused some stir in this 
village, and particularly at Littleover Old Hall. 

Coming to more recent times, a history of Derby 
says: “In 1816, one hundred years ago, the road 
from Derby to Littleover was filled with people 
anxious to meet their friends in the Derby Militia; 
who were returning home after a prolonged absence 
on garrison duty during the Napoleonic wars.” 


1 The 7.D.A.S. tells us that Erasmus, writing about the ‘“ sweat- 
ing sickness” of the time of Henry VIII., says: ‘‘ First of all 
Englishmen never build their chambers in such a way as to admit 
of ventilation. The floors are in general laid with a white clay, 
and are covered with rushes, occasionally removed, but so im- 
perfectly that the bottom layer is left undisturbed, sometimes for 
twenty years, harbouring expectorations, vomitings, the leakage 
of dogs and men, ale-droppings, scraps of fish, and other 
abominations not fit to be mentioned. Whenever the weather 
changes a vapour is exhaled, which I consider very detrimental 
to health.” 

After this no one need be surprised when reading of the Black 
Death or the Plague. 6 
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Here we cannot refrain from expressing our sincere 
admiration for the young men of the village who, 
at this most critical time in our history, have volun- 
tarily responded to the call of their King and 
Country, and have gone out to fight for the liberties 
which our forefathers obtained for us, and which 
are, and ought to be, passionately cherished by every 
Briton. 

In the days of the stage coach, the “ Rising Sun,” 
which used to stand on the south side of Burton 
Road, near the present tram terminus, and the “ Half 
Moon,” were places of resort for the various hungry 
and thirsty highway travellers of the period. The 
road-side inn was an absolute necessity of the times, 
and, in a small place such as Littleover then was, 
would depend for its prosperity mainly upon the 
travelling public. There is very little doubt, how- 
ever, that boon companions would assemble in 
the bar parlour, leave with an unsteady gait, 
and run the risk of being placed in the stocks, 
which, the writer is informed, stood under the tall 
elm—recently cut down—at the entrance to “The 
Walnuts.” 

Here we may say that as long ago as 1577 there 
were two inns in the village. The landlord of one 
was William Carter, and of the other William 
Dakyn. 

Another familiar object of the past century was 
the pinfold. The remains of Littleover pinfold 
stand in what used to be called Nanny Taylor’s 
Lane. Nanny Taylor was an old lady who, a 
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number of years ago, lived in the old thatched 
cottage near to the pinfold, and which was removed 
some time since. It seems, however, that the original 
pinfold stood on the south side of Burton Road 
opposite to Lawn Heads Avenue. At one time 
Nanny Taylor’s Lane, which is probably part of a 
medieval road branching off from the Roman 
Rykneld Street, was continued on the other side of 
Burton Road straight into “ The Hollow,” along, or 
near to, what is now the drive to the Old Hall; and 
when the drive was enclosed, that part of Stenson 
Lane, sometimes called the “New Road,” was made 
instead thereof. 

“The Hollow” is one of those tit-bits of sylvan 
scenery which have an attraction for the landscape 
painter and the photographer; the geologist also, in 
passing through, would linger awhile to examine the 
exposure there of the ice-deposited débris of the 
“dim and dateless past.” 

Interesting explanations are given of the names of 
certain roads in or near the village. For instance, 
we are told that in the days of the toll-gate the 
drivers of vehicles would endeavour to escape pay- 
ment of the toll by taking a roundabout route, and 
to check this manceuvre a chain was placed across 
the Uttoxeter Road end of “Chain” Lane, hence 
the name. Again, a certain street in the village used 
to have high banks and hedges on either side, and 
was called, in consequence, “Dark” Lane. The high 
banks were cleared away, and the road improved by 
a Mr. Sheppard, hence “ Sheppard” Street. 
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A windmill stood at one time in the field on the 
west side of Chain Lane, at the Burton Road end, 
somewhere between the lane and the group of beech 
trees. Some of the older residents of the village 
still call that part of the field the “ Mill Close.” 


PARISH CONSTABLE 

Before the institution of the police force it was 
the duty of the Littleover Parish Constable to keep 
order in the village. The names “Constable Lane” 
and “ Constable Field” are still with us, and remind 
us of this almost forgotten village official of the 
past. Constable Field lies to the north of, and 
adjoins, the old Roman Road, now called Constable 
Lane, and is nearly two acres in extent. The owner 
of this field seems to have been the Parish Constable 
for the time being, and the land was probably 
allotted at some period to that official in return for 
his services. Under the Enclosure Act of 1768 an 
additional seven perches, situated on the east side 
of North Street, were awarded to the then Parish 
Constable of Littleover “ for the time being for ever.” 
The seven perches, with other property (an old 
cottage then adjoining the churchyard), were sold in 
1869 under an order of the Poor Law Board, and 
the proceeds (£141 16s. 10d.) were invested in 
3 per cent. consols. The income derived from this 
investment is now received by the Shardlow Rural 
District Council, and credited to the parish in relief 
of the rates. The income obtained from the Con- 
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stable Field is now received and administered by 
certain members of the Parish Council, as represent- 
ing the parish, and the power to make the return of 
the names of persons to serve the office of Parish 
Constable is now, it would seem, vested in the same 
body under the Local Government Act of 1894. 


JOYCE HARPUR CHARITY 


It is supposed that Joyce Harpur, by will, in 1699, 
left a sum of 420, the interest of which was to be 
used for the benefit of the poor of Littleover. There 
seems to be no evidence of this interest ever having 
been so used, but two fields of “ Charity Land” may 
have been charged as security for the payment of it. 
The report of the Commissioners in the reigns of 
George III., George IV., and William IV., states: 
“There are two fields in this chapelry (Littleover) 
which are understood to have been given for the 
benefit of the poor, but by whom and at what period 
is unknown. In the Parliamentary returns of 1786 
it is stated that land of the yearly value of £4 was 
then vested in Bache Heathcote for the poor of 
Littleover, not receiving parish relief, which was 
supposed to have been given by Mrs. Joyce.” The 
two fields contained about four acres. 

Mr. Cockshutt Heathcote could find no informa- 
tion as to the origin of the charity, or why it was 
that the distribution of the relief devolved upon his 
father; and when we find in the awards under the 
Enclosure Act of 1768 that the field to the east of 
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the “Half Moon” Row was allotted to this charity,’ 
we are no nearer to the solution of the problem. Its 
origin is, at present, very obscure. 

There seems to be no record of any relief having 
been given before 1787, but from that date to his 
death, in 1826, Bache Heathcote selected the most 
needy in the parish, and yearly, on Christmas Day, 
distributed in relief the rents received from the 
fields. He confined the relief to those who received 
no help from the parish; but his son, Mr. Cockshutt 
Heathcote, did not strictly adhere to this method of 
distribution, and also admitted spinsters to the list 
of recipients. In fact, he seems to have distributed 
the funds entirely at his discretion. He said he 
was never asked for any accounts in connection with 
the charity until 1865, with the exception of a return 
of the charity land and the rents received for the 
same, which he made at the request of the then Vicar, 
the Rev. F. Curzon, to be transmitted to the Bishop 
of Lichfield. This was some years previous to 1865. 





1‘* We do aiso set out and allot unto and for the said Anthony 
Stephenson and his successors as Trustees for the said Joyce 
Harpur’s Charity one piece or parcel of land number Iv. in the. 
said plan containing one acre three roods and eleven perches or 
thereabouts situate lying and being upon the said Littleover 
Common bounded on the north-east and north-west by the said 
allotment number II. on the west by the said allotment number x. 
on the south-west by the said allotment number v. and south- 
wardly by the said allotment number v. and bv the said Burton 
Road. And we do order direct and appoint that the mounds 
and fences for inclosing the allotments against the said Burton 
Road and against the said allotments numbers v. and x. shall 
be made and at all times hereafter kept in repair by the said 
Anthony Stephenson and his successors for the said Charity or 
his or their tenants for the time being for ever.” (Award under 
Enclosure Act, 1768.) 
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In June, 1865, Mr. C. Heathcote, in writing, 
informed the Rev. F. Curzon, the Vicar, that he 
wished to retire from the administration of the 
charity, the lands of which were about to be vested 
in the “ Official Trustees of Charity Lands,” and the 
Charity Commissioners proposed that, for the future, 
the Vicar and Churchwardens should be responsible 
for the management of the affairs of the charity. 
Objections to this proposal were asked for, but none 
was received. The Vicar and Wardens, therefore, 
consented in 1865 to become Trustees of the charity, 
the income then being just over 420 a year. 

The same body continued to administer the 
charity until the passing of the Local Government 
Act of 1894,! which Act empowered Parish Councils 
to take over the management of non-ecclesiastical 
charities. It was found, however, that the adminis- 
tration of the Joyce Harpur Charity could not be 
transferred to the Parish Council, but it was con- 
sidered desirable to appoint additional Trustees as 
provided by the Act, and application was made to 


1 Local Government Act, 1894, Sec. 14, Sub-Sec. 3, says:— 

“Where the governing body of a parochial charity other than 
an ecciesiastical charity does not include any persons elected by 
the ratepayers or parochial electors or inhabitants of the parish, 
or appointed by the Parish Council or parish meeting, the Parish 
Council may appoint additional members of that governing body 
not exceeding the number allowed by the Charity Commissioners 
in each case; and if the management of any such charity is 
vested in a sole trustee, the number of trustees may, with the 
approval of the Charity Commissioners, be increased to three, 
one of whom may be nominated by such sole trustee and one by 
the Parish Council or parish meeting. Nothing in this sub-section 
shall prejudicially affect the power or authority of the Charity 
Commissioners under any of the Acts relating to charities to settle 
or alter schemes for the better administration of any charity.” 
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the Charity Commissioners, who sanctioned the 
appointment, by the Parish Council, of two of its 
members as additional Trustees. In 1914, by 
request of the Trustees, this method of appointing 
that body was superseded by a scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners, under which the Trustees 
are the Vicar and Wardens, three members appointed 
by the Parish Council, and one by the borough of 
Derby. 

In 1866 the Charity Commissioners authorised the 
Trustees to sell 1 rood 17 perches of land to Mr. 
Cockshutt Heathcote for £35, the money to be 
invested in 3 per cent. annuities. The land sold 
was called “Rail’s Close.” On June 23rd, 1914, 
under order of the same authority, the field to the 
east of “Half Moon” Row was sold for 41,400. 

It is probable that the present are not the original 
Charity Lands, as awards under old Enclosure Acts 
mention instances of certain Charity Lands having 
been exchanged for other lands, of equal value no doubt. 


DERBY AND LITTLEOVER 


Efforts to include Littleover in the borough of 
Derby have been made from time to time. In the year 
1877 a portion of the parish was, by an Act of Par- 
liament, incorporated with, and now forms part of, 
the borough of Derby, and in the year 1889 the 
Derby Corporation proposed to annex another por- 
tion, but the matter dropped. In 1901 Derby pro- 
moted a Bill in Parliament which contained the 
following provisions : — 
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“From and after the commencement of this 
part of this Act the excluded part of the Parish of 
Littleover shall as to one part thereof as hereinafter 
provided for be added to and form part of the 
Parish of Findern in the District of the Repton 
Rural District Council and Burton-on-Trent Poor 
Law Union and as to the other part thereof as here- 
inafter provided for shall be added to and form 
part of the Parish of Mickleover in the District of 
the Repton Rural District Council and Burton-on- 
Trent Poor Law Union and the Repton Rural Dis- 
trict Council the Burton-on-Trent Poor Law Union 
the Findern Parish Council and Mickleover Parish 
Council shall respectively be deemed to have been 
elected for and shall be the Rural District Council 
Poor Law Union and Parish Councils respectively 
for such parts of the excluded part of the said Parish 
of Littleover. 

“The said excluded part of the Parish of Little- 
over shall be divided into two parts having regard to 
their geographical position and contiguity to the’ 
Parishes of Findern and Mickleover by the County 
Council within six months from the passing of this Act.” 

It will be seen that, had the provisions of this Bill 
been carried into law, Littleover, as a parish, would 
have ceased to exist. The people of Littleover, 
headed by Mr. J. H. Gascoyne, strenuously opposed 
this part of the Bill, and the effort was entirely suc- 
cessful. The cost of this opposition was £1,193, of 
which sum over £1,000 was paid by Mr. Gascoyne 
himself. 
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HE most famous sermon ever preached was 

heard by a multitude of eager listeners 

assembled in the open air on a mountain 

slope; and since the delivery of the “ Sermon 
on the Mount” many an eloquent religious discourse 
has been heard under the blue sky, amid the “ lilies 
of the field” and all the other objects of nature 
which, properly studied, are themselves sermons most 
impressive and convincing. For time was when our 
forefathers performed their religious ceremonies 
when assembled on some conspicuous mountain top, 
or “around some well-known tree or frowning mass 
of rock.” 

The Christian missionaries of the seventh to the 
tenth centuries travelled from place to place through 
the land, preaching to and teaching the people 
assembled for the purpose at some convenient 
meeting place, which became recognised as the open- 
air church of the district, and often a cross was 
erected to mark the spot. This is probably the 
explanation of the erection of the cross now in the 
churchyard at Bakewell; there is a cross of a similar 
character at Eyam. The former may be of the 
tenth, and the latter of the ninth, century (see Parish 
Priests, by Cutts; Cox on The Darley Yew, or 
Origins of the English Nation, by Chadwick). It 
may be mentioned that it is suggested that the stone 
fixed to the wall opposite the choir-vestry door 
of Littleover Church is a fragment of the old 
churchyard cross, but not necessarily a cross of the 
kind just mentioned. 17 
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As time went on churches were erected on some of 
the sites of these ancient meeting spots, and it is 
quite possible that the places of assembly where the 
Saxon missionaries preached and taught were often 
the identical spots where the previously unconverted 
had performed their heathen ceremonies. If this is 
so, then the sites upon which a number of our 
churches stand have been sacred places right back to 
the dawn of history—perhaps beyond. 

Whether the ground upon which Littleover Church 
stands is one of these sacred sites will probably 
never be known; but the spot occupied by the church 
is one of the most desirable in the neighbourhood, 
and the attention of all lovers of nature cannot but 
be arrested by the beauty and extent of the land- 
scape as seen from the south porch. On acalm and 
sunny evening, as one leaves the church at the end 
of the service, the natural surroundings and the 
serenity of the scene seem to appeal with additional 
force as a most fitting and appropriate conclusion 
to the act of worship which has taken place within. - 

It is almost certain that a church was here in 1066, 
when the Normans came, for the Conqueror “gave 
to the monks of Burton the town of Mickleover with 
its church, the town of Littleover with its chapel, and 
the town of Potlock with its chapel” (Dugdale’s 
Monasticon). There are, however, no traces of this 
church, neither is it mentioned in Domesday. These 
facts need not surprise us, as churches were destroyed 
during the Conquest, and even where it is known 
they existed they are not always mentioned in the 
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record of the Great Survey. If Littleover possessed 
a church in Saxon times it was probably a wooden 
structure. But al] Saxon churches were not of wood; 
the crypt and part of the chancel at Repton, Sompt- 
ing tower, and the church at Earl’s Barton are all 
Saxon work. 

The Normans were great builders and soon pulled 
down most of the churches they found here, and 
erected others, larger and finer, in their stead. Saxon 
masons assisted in the work. 

Our church at Littleover owes its origin to the 
Normans. At first it would be small—nave and 
apse only; and there are yet traces of that Norman 
building. The west end is the oldest part of the 
church, and still contains the Norman doorway, which 
is probably early twelfth century work. An interest- 
ing fact in connection with this doorway has recently 
been brought to the writer’s notice. If the arch 
inside is closely examined, a small indentation will 
be seen in the centre. This was discovered at the 
restoration in 1908 under seven coatings of plaster. 
The bottom coating was of pre-reformation date, 
and the indentation was caused by the friction of 
the bell-chain when the ringer stood outside watch- 
ing for the minister coming from Mickleover. The 
holes for the wooden door-bar still exist. Frag- 
ments of the old Norman chancel arch, which were 
found in 1908, can be seen in the Vicar’s vestry. 
Judging by these fragments, the original chancel 
arch would be of the well-known rounded Norman 
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style, with a double row of decoration—bead-like 
above and zigzag below. 

Early in the fourteenth century the Norman church 
was pulled down, except the west wall; the present 
chancel was built, and a very small north aisle was 
added. The pillar on the north side of the pulpit 
stands upon a stone base which is a remnant of the 
early fourteenth-century north aisle. In 1856 this 
old north aisle was taken down and the present north 
aisle erected. The flat lead roof was also removed, 
the present high-pitched one substituted, and a bell 
gablet took the place of the curious wooden bell 
turret. These alterations cost £1,040. The church 
was reopened by Bishop Lonsdale on the 24th of 
November, 1857, when the Rev. F. Curzon was the 
Vicar. 

In 1872 the organ chamber was built. 

In 1908, during the ministry of the Rev. H. Milnes 
Walker, the south aisle was erected, the west door 
opened out, the floor of the nave lowered to its 
original twelfth-century level, the pulpit moved to. 
the north side and the font to the west end of the 
new south aisle. The east end of this aisle was 
screened off to form a vicar’s vestry, and new seats 
were placed in the nave, chancel and south aisle. 
Before the erection of the new aisle the priest’s door 
stood in the space now between the south wall of the 
chancel and the choir seats. 

During the alterations in 1908 “ photographs were 
taken and enlarged to show every stone and joint 
before anything was removed”; the whole of the 
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south wall was then taken down and rebuilt in its 
present position, great care being taken to preserve 
“every stone and feature.” The priest’s door was, 
however, placed further east to open into the vestry. 
The door and buttresses are probably of early four- 
teenth-century date. The total cost of the whole of 
the new work and the alterations was over 42,000. 
The expense was met by the congregation. 

Such are the main outlines of the church’s history, 
and are sufficient to show that our church is “a link 
between past and present, and yields memories of 
the art and devotion of many a generation of our 
forefathers” (Cox). 

Some of the belongings of the church have been 
hardly dealt with. We hear of an old pulpit, the 
gift of the grandson of Sir Richard Harpur of the 
monument, having been seen in fragments in a hay- 
loft; and the writer has read of a gentleman who 
was anxious to find the tombstone of the members 
of a Littleover family who died about 1800, and, 
after a long search, it was found covering a hole in 
a stable near the church. It was removed, and is 
now fixed to the wall near the west door. The stable 
is nO more. 

The Rolls of Parliament for the year 1348 contain 
the following :—‘“ Whereas it is notoriously known 
throughout all the shires of England that robbers, 
thieves, and other malefactors on foot and on horse- 
back, go and ride on the highway through all the 
land in divers places, committing larcenies and 
robberies; may it please our lord the King to charge 
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the nobility of the land that none such be maintained 
by them privately or openly; but that they help to 
arrest and take such idle fellows” (Jusserand). 

Travelling was so dangerous an undertaking 
throughout the Middle Ages that Parliament fre- 
quently endeavoured, in the manner indicated above, 
to make the roads safer, but in vain. Two of these 
unsafe roads, viz.: the Roman road and the “ track- 
way” already mentioned, passed near to our church, 
which, as we have shown, has stood in its present 
position for at least eight hundred years; and, there- 
fore, right through the Middle Ages we may be quite 
sure that, as was the custom of the times, “many a 
wayfarer has turned aside and entered the small 
Norman church of Littleover to pray for safety 
during his journeyings” (Payne). 


THE FONT 


This is of the same date as the west doorway and 
wall, viz.: twelfth century, possibly older. It is 
35 inches in diameter, about the same in height, and: 
almost suggests that it has been carved out of a 
cubical block of stone. It is typical Norman—solid, 
firm, and unshakable. It has been stated that at 
one time it had decorative tracery upon it, and when 
it was trimmed and the circular edge bevelled this 
ornamental work was removed. This may, or may 
not, have been so. There is no evidence of it. It is 
suggested also that originally the font was fixed on 
the floor, as more convenient for immersion. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the water, 
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after being consecrated, was left in the font. It was, 
however, often stolen for the purpose of being used 
in magic, and it became necessary, early in the thir- 
teenth century, to provide fonts with a cover, which 
was fixed by lock and seal. There is evidence that 
at one time Littleover font had a cover which was 
firmly secured, for one of the old staples through 
which ran the bar to hold the cover in its place still 
remains, and the signs of a fracture on the other side 
of the font mark the spot where the opposite staple 
was fixed. “The circular font is held to symbolise 
the fact that in baptism imperfect man is made 
perfect” (Bond). 

_It is to be hoped that if at any future time the 
worshippers at Littleover desire a more elaborate 
font they will not remove the present one to the 
vicarage garden or into the churchyard, to be used 
as a flower-stand, but will give it shelter in the house 
it has occupied for eight hundred years. It will 
surely deserve this reward in return for the service 
it has silently rendered for so many centuries. 


THE WINDOWS 


In 1856 the original fourteenth-century east win- 
dow of the chancel was removed, and the present 
one substituted. The stained glass was inserted in 
1892, at a cost of £100, the congregation finding the 
money. The west window of the south aisle is an 
exact copy of the old fourteenth-century window of 
the chancel, and it was certainly a happy thought on 
-the vicar’s part that brought about this interesting 
result. 24 
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The two small windows in the chancel, one in the 
north and the other in the south wall, are probably 
of early fourteenth-century date. The one in the 
south wall is perhaps the more interesting, and, as 
the tracery indicates, is probably of rather later date. 
A notable point about this window is that it has been 
carried down to form a stone slab, or sedile, to be 
used as a seat by the priest. The seat is now nearly 
on a level with the floor, which has been raised about 
two feet. 

Three windows in the south wall of the south aisle 
were originally of fourteenth-century date; but the 
“Noble” window of two lights is the only one of the 
original stone-work. The stained glass was inserted 
in the “ Noble” window by the congregation in 1898 
at a cost of £60. The two large windows are dedi- 
cated to the memory of John Tempest Morley, but 
unfortunately the fourteenth-century stone-work was 
replaced by new masonry when the stained glass was 
inserted. This glass was placed in one of the win- 
dows in 1873 by Mrs. Morley, and in the other in 
1879 by the congregation. The cost in the latter 
case was 467. When the south aisle was erected 
these three windows were removed from the then 
south wall of the nave, when it was taken down, and 
placed in their present position. The stained glass 
was inserted in the west window of the north aisle 
by Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Turner in 1901 in memory 
of their son. 
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This still exists in the south wall of the chancel. 
These water drains have their origin about A.D. 850, 
when Pope Leo IV. issued instructions that such were 
to be provided, so that the water used by the priest, 
in cleansing his hands and the vessels used at mass, 
might be properly disposed of. 


CHURCH GOODS, 1553 

This may be a convenient place to mention that 
the Church Goods Commissioners, 6 Edward VI., 
reported :—“ Lytall Over, Oct. 5. J. Stones prest 
and curate, j chales of sylver with the paten—1 lytill 
bells in the staple—j handbell—ij vestments—j sur- 
ples—j of the vestments of black chamlett, and ye 
other of rede crule and grene—j crosse of brasse— 
1) towels—ij aulter cloythes—j cope of rede saye— 
j lytell sacrynge bell—j corporas—j cruett—j olde 
torne vestment of rede sylke” (Cox). 


FAMILY HISTORIES, 
MONUMENTS, ETC. 


Could the whole human life of this district 
from the earliest age pass before us, with what 
deep and absorbing interest the pageant would 
be witnessed. Primeval man, the lord of the 
virgin forest, holds his own till near the dawn of 
history. Reluctantly he retires before a bigger and 
better being than himself—the Celt on his war pony 
appears, and “flint retreats before bronze.” The 
later comer sullenly submits to the sight and sound 
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of the tramp of the Roman legions as they march 
along Rykneld Street ; but Rome itself is not eternal. 
The legions depart, the Saxon steps upon the scene, 
and a hut or two appear in the forest at Littleover. 
The Saxon submits to the Norman; the waves of 
invasion cease at last to break upon the shores of 
Britain, and Celt, Saxon and Norman gradually 
settle down together. 

Descendants of these races have lived and died 
here for a thousand years, but what memorials have 
we of them? Almost none. Around the church, at 
rest in “God’s own acre,” the “rude forefathers of 
the hamlet sleep”; but what of the infinitely more 
ancient people of the past? “Gone,” says Froude, 
“like an unsubstantial pageant faded; and between 
us and the old English there lies a gulf of mystery 
which the prose of the historian will never adequately 
bridge. They cannot come to us, and our imagina- 
tion can but feebly penetrate to them. Only among 
the aisles of the cathedral, only as we gaze upon 
their silent figures sleeping on their tombs, some faint 
conceptions float before us of what these men were 
when they were alive; and perhaps in the sound of 
church bells, that peculiar creation of medieval age 
which falls upon the ear like the echo of a vanished 
world” (Henry VIII.). 

In the church is one monument similar to those of 
which Froude has written. It was erected to the 
memory of Sir Richard Harpur, who at one time 
lived at the original “Old Hall,” which was built by 
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Judge Harpur, of Swarkestone. The details of the 
monument will be given later on. 

The Harpurs were a very ancient family. Hugh, 
the son of Richard le Harpur, was residing at Ches- 
terton in Warwickshire as early as the reign of 
Henry I., and there the family-remained for several 
succeeding generations. One member became a 
noted Crusader, and fought under the banner of 
Coeur de Lion. The first who settled in Derbyshire 
was Richard Harpur, one of the Justices of the 
Common Pleas in Elizabeth’s reign (1577), and a 
native of Chester. One writer says: “ To have been 
Justice of Common Pleas under Elizabeth Tudor is 
sufficient warrant for acumen and good looks.” It 
is also suggested that he “died in harness,” as he 
levied his last fine in January, the month in which 
he passed away. 

Judge Harpur seated himself at Swarkestone Hall, 
which had belonged to the Rollestons. He married 
Jane, sister and heiress of Thomas Findern, of Fin- 
dern, who died in 1588, when his estates passed with. 
his heiress Jane to the Harpurs. Two sons were born 
of the marriage: Sir John, the ancestor of the Har- 
purs of Swarkestone, Breadsall and Calke, and Sir 
Richard, the ancestor of the Harpurs of Littleover. 
The third son of Sir John was Henry Harpur, of 
Calke, who was created a baronet in 1626, and is now 
represented by Sir Vauncey Harpur Crewe. The 
name “Crewe” is explained by the fact that the 
fourth baronet married one of the co-heiresses of 
Thomas, Lord Crewe, and Sir Henry, the seventh 
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baronet, in consequence of his descent from Lord 
Crewe, took the name of Crewe in 1808. 

A younger branch of the Harpurs of Littleover 
was settled “for three descents at Twyford,” which 
estate came afterwards to a younger branch of the 
Harpurs of Calke. The elder branch of the Har- 
purs of Littleover became extinct by the death of 
John Harpur in 1754, whose heiress married Samuel 
Heathcote, Esq. 

The Harpur family must have been of consider- 
able influence, as on several occasions some member 
of it was the High Sheriff of the county. This posi- 
tion was held in 1606 by Sir John Harpur of 
Swarkestone, in 1607 by Sir Richard Harpur of 
Littleover, in 1710 by John Harpur of Twyford, in 
1728 by Richard Harpur of Littleover, and in 1748 
by John Harpur of Littleover. 

The ancient family of Findern had resided at 
Findern for nine generations. One of its members 
was a Crusader under Richard I., and brought home 
and planted certain flowers which he had gathered 
in the Holy Land. These “ Findern flowers,” we are 
told, were still flourishing after Jane, the last of her 
race, had passed away. The Finderns obtained their 
estates at Willington by Hugo de Finderne marrying 
the daughter and heiress of Nicholas de Willington. 
The father of this Nicholas was contemporaneous 
with Robert, Abbot of Burton, in the reign of King 
Stephen. The Willingtons probably held their lands 
at the time of the Domesday Survey under the 
barony of Fitz-hubert. 
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The monument to Sir Richard Harpur and his 
wife, fixed to the north wall of the chancel in 
Littleover Church, must have been erected at much 
expense. The knight and his lady, the former ina 
long gown, and the latter in a ruff, black dress and 
hood, are kneeling at a desk on which are shown the 
arms of Harpur (arg., a lion rampant within a bor- 
dure engrailed, sab.) impaling Reresby (gu., on a 
bend, arg., three cross crosslets fitchée, sab.). The 
quartered coat of Harpur, Findern, Brock and Wil- 
lington, and the Harpur crest, the boar, are con- 
spicuous. Three boys and three girls, all kneeling, 
and an infant in its chrysom,! are also represented. 

Perhaps some explanation of the heraldic terms 
mentioned may not be out of place. 

“Arg.” is argent, silver; “sab.” is sable, black; 
“gu.” is gules, red; “ bordure engrailed” is a border 
marked off by a wavy line; “ bend,” an oblique band; 
“cross crosslets fitchée,” 7z.e., a cross with small 
crosses terminating the arms, and “ fitchée” because 
the shaft is lengthened and is capable of being fixed . 
in the ground; “impaling,” z.e., shield divided, and 
the whole of the husband’s arms placed on the 
“dexter” (right) side, and the whole of the wife’s 
arms placed on the “sinister” (left) side’; “quartered 





1“ The chrysom was a white vesture put upon the child by 
the priest, with these words :—‘ Receive a white, holy and spotless 
vesture, which thou shalt wear before the judgment seat of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that thou mayest have eternal life, and live 
for ever and ever. Amen.’ The chrysom was provided by the 
church, and returned, or a new one in its stead, by the mother, 
with other accustomed offerings, at her purification. If the child 
died within this period it was buried in its chrysom” (7.D.A.S.). 
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coat,” ze. divided into sections to show the 
record of alliances, or that the knight is the here- 
ditary possessor of certain properties, or is the 
representative of certain families. As regards the 
boar, the tale is, or was, told in Swarkestone that 
the Harpurs obtained Swarkestone from the king at 
a very early date in recognition of a Harpur killing 
a wild boar which was the terror of the district. 

The following is a translation of the inscription 
on the monument : — 


Richard Harpur, Knight, justice of the peace, the most 
honourable of the justices of the county (Derby) for 
35 years, and besides chairman of the same in his turn for 
many years. He married Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Reresby, of Thribur, Yorkshire, Kt., from whom he had 
four sons and three daughters. He died on March 16th, 
A.D. 1635. 


Thribur, or Thriburgh, the home of Sir Richard’s 
wife, is a few miles from Rotherham. 

The names of Sir Richard’s sons were Richard, 
John, Henry, and Jasper, who all died without issue 
except John, who became rector of Morley, and died: 
in 1690. Joyce Harpur was the rector’s daughter. 
She died in 1699 unmarried. Elizabeth, one of Sir 
Richard’s daughters, married Jacinth Sacheverell of 
Morley, and another daughter, Jane, became the wife 
of Godfrey Thacker of Repton. Cox tells us that 
“several of the Harpur family suffered for recu- 
sancy, and probably John Harpur (Vicar of Morley) 
was one of those High Churchmen who could look 
with much leniency, if not with partiality, on those 
who, in spite of all pains and penalties, had thought 
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it right to cleave to the Roman faith.” This may 
account for the fact that although John Harpur was 
appointed Vicar of Morley in 1647 (during the 
Commonwealth) he was not episcopally instituted 
till 1662 (Charles II.). 

In the Morley church registers we read :— 

1654. Master John Harpur, Minister of Morley, and 
Mistris Balendon, of Derby, were married, March 7. 

1669, Feb. 14. Mr. John Harpur, parson of Morley, 
and Mrs. Mary Gresley, of Lullington, by Licence from 
St. Walter Littleton, Chancellor of Lichfield, were 
married. 

Several old documents relating to the Harpur 
family have been lent to the writer, and are of so 
much interest that they should not be omitted. 

Apparently,. Sir Richard Harpur, in 1626, was 
responsible, either as executor or in some other 
capacity, for the payment of certain rents to the 
co-heirs of Sir William Reade, and one of the docu- 
ments, a copy of which is given below, appears to be 
a receipt for the money :— 

A p(av)ticuler of the rents to be paide to the use of 

the Coheires of Sr Will(z)am Reade kt deceased by 
Sr Richard Harpur of Littleover in the Cownty of 
Derby knighte ffor one whole yeare nowe passed. 
22 Decemb. 1626. 

Midsom(ez) rents : 
The Mansion house in Littleover and 


the demeasne thereunto belonginge... iL 
The rent for the small tieithes of the 

same house ... ei on XXS. 
The rent of Tabborets fearme in 

Littleover ne Pee B53 xis. vid. 
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The rent of Dakin’s fearme now in the 


holding of Tho. Palfreman ... xxd. 
The rent of Gabr. a fearme i in 
Mickleov(er) oe Viiis. 


S(ajm 4 wi is. iid. 
Martinmas rents : 

The rent of the Mansion house ee ii, 

The rent of Tabberers fearme in 
Littleover oa % 11s. 6d. 
and for hennes and egges. for that 
fearme oh 26d: 

The rent of the tieth of Measbrooke.. vis. vilid. 

The Cheife rent for the fearme in 
Littleover lately Tho. Champions ... iis. 

The rent of Dakins Tenemt. now in the : 
occupacon of Tho. Palfreyman ... xxd. 

The rent of Sheapards fearme in 
Mickleover ... oa 8s. 
tieth haye for that “fearme 3s. hen 
and egges 6d. 

The two partes of the tiethes of Corne 
grayne and haye within Littleover 
afforsaid we By as et) xii 

S(z)m_ xvi£. xvs. 
S(w)m tot. xxif. xvis. iid. 

Received the said sume of xxif. xvis. iid. to be 
paid over to the use of the said Coheires or such of 
them to whom the same shall be appoynted to be 
payde. 


Xilis. iid. 


xis. vid. 


By me Epwarp SMITHE. 


Another of these old papers is headed :— 
Septemb 30, 1721. \ 

An Inventory of the Goods and Chattels of John Har- 
pur Esq. of Littleover in the County of Derby deceased 
taken and appraised by us whose names are hereunto 
subscribed. 
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Then follows a catalogue of about four hundred 


items, from which the following are extracts: 


In the cowhouse six cows and a bull 

In Twenty Lands two young horses 

In Brassington Meadow one hayrick 

In Mill Close 24 ewes ... 

In Cooking house a kneading trough, a 
tub, 2 bins : 

In the brewhouse two mash tubs four 
mash tubs two Sea tubs a stone 
trough 

In green chamber one bedstead curtains 
and valance one feather bed and bolster 
two blankets one rug . 

In closet pewter plates eleven dozen 

The great copper ... 

Plate 

Two pair flaxen sheets ” 

Two large huckaback table cloths 
CLG CLG. CLG. 


22 
20 
5 
16 


oO 


03 
04 
05 
62 
00 
oo 


S. 
oo 
oo 
oo 
16 


07 


o5 


oOo 
oO 
oO 
0O 
Io 
I2 


The full value of the whole was £662 02 Io. 


Signed by JoHN Moxon, 


Wm. Lorp, } A ppraisors. 


The three remaining documents, of which the 
following are copies, speak for themselves :— 


I. 


d. 
00 
00 
00 
00 


oo 


oo 


oo 
oo 
oOo 
oOo 
oo 
oo 


Derby S.S. Ad. Gen‘al Quartial‘ Session‘ Pac‘ Dom‘ 
Regis Com! fui Derb‘ tent apud Bakewell 
in et pro‘ Com! pre‘d Die Martis in Prima 
Sept‘ ana prox‘ post Trans St. Thom Martyr 
scili‘ Decimo Septo Die July Anno Reg‘ 
Dom‘ n‘ri Georgi j Dei Gra‘ Magn‘ Britan‘ 
Fran‘ etc Hib‘ne Regis Fidei Defens‘, etc 
Nono Annoq. Dom. 1723 Coram ac al* Sicijs 


suis Justi‘ etc. 
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These are to certify that Mary Harpur of Littleover in 
the said County Widdow did at the said General Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace take repeat and subscribe the Oaths 
of Allegiance, Supremacy, and Abjuration, mentioned in 
a Statute made in the first year of the reign of his present 
Majesty King George, Entitled, an Act for the further 
Security of his Majesties person and Government, and the 
Succession of the Crown in the Heirs of the late Princess 
Sophia, being Protestants, and for extinguishing the hopes 
of the Pretended Prince of Wales, and his open and secret 
Abettors, and that the same is registered according to the 


direction of the said Act. Josep Hayne, Clerk of the 
Peace off sd County. 
Ets 
Derby December 4th, 1745. 
These are ordering you Squire Harpur of Littleover to 
bring into the market place here forthwith and immediately 
for the use of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent his 
army one thousand stone of hay with one hundred and 
fifty Bushels of oats and six carts of straw and that under 
the pain of military execution. 
To Squire Harpur of Will. Comrie Comp’. 
Littleover or any of his Doers. 


The latter document is endorsed “For the Pre- 


’ » 
tender’s army. UL 


Wundred of To the Constable of Littleover in the 
Morleston County of Derby by vertue of an Express 
Order from Derby received this day 
you are hereby required to prepare and make ready 
Thirty Horses to be in Derby afores4 to morrow 
morning by Seven o’ clock wt propper furniture 
for each horse carring the train of Artillary etc. 
the same being for the Armys Assistance now lying 
in Derby as orders shall be there given heed not 
at your perril. 

Given under my hand this fourth day of 

December 1745. 36 J. Broucu. 
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THE HEATHCOTE FAMILY 


was, in all probability, cf Heathcote, in the parish 
of Hartington. Branches of the family have resided 
at Chesterfield, Brampton, Cutthorpe, Littleover, 
Darley Dale, Winster, Normanton in Rutlandshire, 
Stamford, Epsom, Hursley (Hants.), and Longton. 
They were engaged in mercantile concerns at Ches- 
terfield in the reign of Edward IV., in the fifteenth 
century. The family pedigree says:—“The first 
of the name on record is John Heathcote, of Chester- 
field, mercer and joint lessee with William White- 
hill, of Brampton, of lands and tenements under 
Beauchief Abbey. The lease was dated Wednes- 
day, after the feast of St. Thomas the Martyr, 
10 Edward 1V; A.D. 1470.” 

In 1480 Ralph Heathcote was living at Chester- 
field, and married Elizabeth Tomson, the daughter 
of a brazier, and to this business Ralph succeeded 
and flourished. A member of the family went to 
reside at Cutthorpe in 1614, and Dr. Heathcote, of 
Cutthorpe Hall, married Frances, sister and heiress 
of Sir John Rhodes, Bart., at whose death in 1743 
the title became extinct. This branch is now repre- 
sented by William Hatfield de Rhodes, Esq., of 
Barlborough Hall, Derbyshire. 

A Gilbert Heathcote, who was born at Chesterfield 
in 1651, went to London, and there carried on a large 
business in the Spanish wine trade. He was one of 
the founders and first directors of the Bank of 
England, Member of Parliament during the reigns 
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of William III. Anne, George I., and George II., 
and died in 1733 worth £700,000. His descendant, 
another Gilbert, was raised to the peerage in 1856 
as Baron Aveland of Normanton, Rutlandshire. 
A baronetcy was also conferred by George II. on 
William, a brother of Gilbert, the Lord Mayor, and 
whose wife was a daughter of the Earl of Maccles- 
field. This William was the ancestor of the 
baronets of Hursley Park, Hants. 

Ralph Heathcote, D.D., says: “ The landed pro- 
perty of the house (after 1502) was much increased, 
but also much wasted, by an elder son, a fine gentle- 
man of the times, who in the Civil Wars of the 
seventeenth century, while his family continued 
loyal, became a Cromwellian.” This Ralph Heath- 
cote, D.D., was Vicar of Sileby, Leicestershire, “and 
a controversial writer of some note in the eighteenth 
century.” Huis son was plenipotentiary at Cologne. 
The Vicar of Sileby was descended from Ralph 
Heathcote, who was Vicar of Staveley in 1661. 

A John Heathcote, who was born at Duffield in 
1784, and still living in 1861, was in the hosiery 
trade. He bought a business in Nottingham, but 
removed to Loughborough, and became partner with 
Lacey. He invented “the most complicated machine 
ever produced.” In June, 1816, the Luddites burnt 
his factory. He then removed to Tiverton, where 
his business flourished. 

The ancestor of Bache Heathcote, of Littleover 
(1817), resided in Derby at the time of his death in 
1618. Samuel Heathcote, father of Bache, married, 
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as already mentioned, the sister and heiress of John 
Harpur, of Littleover, who died in 1754. A Mr. 
Heathcote married, in 1788, a Miss Cockshut, only 
child of Josiah Cockshut, of Radbourne, hence the 
name “ Cockshut” on one of the memorials in church. 
T. B. Heathcote, Esq., of Betchworth, Surrey, still 
takes a lively interest in the affairs of Luittleover, 
and the church on several occasions has benefited by 
his generosity. 

For the information concerning the Harpur, 
Findern and Heathcote families, the writer 1s 
indebted to Cox, Lysons, Bigsby, Old Halls, Manors 
and Families of Derbyshire, and to the family pedi- 
eree book kindly supplied by T. B. Heathcote, Esq. 
From all of these he has quoted freely. 


VAULTS, EDC. 


In 1662 there was an old tomb (now disappeared) 
in the chancel. The inscription upon it read :— 

Hic jacet Ricus Sanson Ar: et Dorothea uxor ejus filia 
Radi Sacheverel de Radcliffe Ar: qui Ricus obiit .. . | 

During the work of relaying the chancel floor with 
marble in 1904, the vaults were examined, but nothing 
disturbed, by the Rev. H. Milnes Walker, and from 
his observations the following facts have been 
obtained. 

What is in all probability Sir Richard’s grave was 
found at the original level of the chancel floor, and 
immediately under his monument, where a fine 
alabaster slab, six inches thick, was discovered over 
a brick vault. It had been a long time buried, as 
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the inscription had disappeared, though the marks of 
three shields were still evident at the head of the 
stone. Had the inscription remained, the stone 
would have been raised to the level of the floor. 

Under the altar is the tombstone of Richard Har- 
pur, grandson of Sir Richard of the monument. It 
has probably been moved to this spot, as, although 
the floor has been considerably raised, there are no 
signs of a vault. The inscription upon the stone 
runs thus :— 

Here is buried the body of Richard: Harpur, elder 
son and heire of Richard Harpur of Littleover, in the 
county of Derby, Esq., son and heir of Sir Richard 
Harpur of the same towne and County, Knight, who 
lived a single life unto the age of 58 years and dyed 
in the true faith and fear of God 1676. Rob not the 
dead. Be merciful to the dead. For they receive noe 
further reward from you. 

Round the stone is an inscription, partly cut 
away :— 

(Boast) not over the death of thine enemy, envie not the 
will of the Almighty . . . of judgment, for all man’s 
stayes are but vanite. Eternal rest. Eternal peace. 

The only other tombstone now visible in the 
church lies in front of the organ, under the organist’s 
seat. It is in memory of John Harpur and Mary 
his wife. John died in 1721 and Mary in 1741. 
The inscription reads :— 

Hic jacet corpus Johannis Harpur 
Armigeri qui obiit Mortem 

tertio die Septembris 

Anno Domin 1721. Jesus Christus 
est Salvator omnium virorum. 
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Here are deposited the remains 

of Madam Mary Harpur 

Worthy Relict of John Harpur Esquire 

She was a lady of Gra... 

Charity and every domestick virtue 

That did Honour to all her relations 

In life and was long ye ornament 

of this neighbourhood where 

Her acquaintance will tell ye rest 

with grief, her Children rise up 

and call her Blessed. 

She exchanged this for a better 

world June 27. An°® Dom. 1741 
aged 73. 

Nearly, if not quite, touching the vault containing 
John and Mary is the Heathcote vault, divided into 
four. It lies partly under the choir stalls, but 
mainly towards and under the chancel arch on the 
north side. Bache Heathcote lies in the one adjoin- 
ing that containing the remains’ of John and Mary 
Harpur, Mary Heathcote (died August 16th, 1844, 
aged 75 years) in the one next to and on the south 
of that of Bache, and Elizabeth Heathcote (died 
1832) is buried in the vault next to Bache on the 
west. The remaining vault is empty. Under 
Mary’s coffin is another, but without disturbing the 
remains the name could not be read. There are no 
slabs over any of these vaults. 

Under the choir stalls on the south side is a vault, 
covered by a slab, which is now beneath the floor. 
The inscription upon it is: —“In a vault underneath 
lies interred the body of John Harpur, Esq., who 
departed this life the 17th day of April, 1754, 
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aged 32.” This was the John by whose death the 
elder branch of the Littleover Harpurs became 
extinct, and whose sister and heiress married Samuel 
Heathcote, Esq. 


THE LIVING OF LITTLEOVER 


The Abbots of Burton were always patrons of the 
living in pre-Reformation days, and Cox says:— 
“On the dissolution of the monasteries Henry VIII. 
granted the manor of Mickleover (which then in- 
cluded Littleover) with its appurtenances, including 
the appropriated tithes and the advowson of the 
vicarage, to his secretary, Sir William Paget. 
Thomas, Lord Paget, sold the property to Sir 
Thomas Gresham. It then devolved to Sir William 
Reade, Lady Gresham’s son by a second husband. 
Sir William’s daughter and heiress married Sir 
Michael Stanhope, who had three daughters, his co- 
heiresses, between whom the estates were divided. 
In 1648 Edward Wilmot purchased two of these 
shares (Littleover and Findern), of whose descen- 
dant, Sir Robert Wilmot, of Chaddesden, they were 
purchased in 1801 by Edward Sacheverell Chandos 
Pole. The remaining third (Mickleover) was sold 
in 1648 to Sir John Curzon, but was repurchased of 
the Curzons by Mr. Newton, who died in 1789. The 
ancestor of Mr. Newton, Robert Newton, who died 
in 1619 had previously inherited the manor house of 
Mickleover by marriage with the heiress of William 
Gilbert, to whom it had been sold by Sir Thomas 
Gresham. Mr. Newton did not, however, purchase 
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the share of the impropriate tithes and advowson of 
the Curzons.” Eventually the late Lord Scarsdale 
became possessed of the livings of Mickleover, Little- 
over and Findern. 

In 1866 the livings of Littleover and Mickleover 
were separated, and the following, which is an 
extract from a document which the late Lord Scars- 
dale kindly allowed the writer to see, gives the 


history of the transaction :—“Lord Scarsdale is the 
patron of the vicarage of Mickleover, which includes 
Littleover and Findern. . . Lord Scarsdale desires 


to sell the next presentation to the vicarage of 
Mickleover only, and with the consent of the neces- 
sary parties to procure the separation from it of 
Littleover and Findern, and the formation of them 
into a separate Ecclesiastical District, of which Lord 
Scarsdale will retain the patronage. His lordship, 
therefore, proposes to sell the next presentation to 
the vicarage of Mickleover only at a price to be 
agreed upon, and upon the following conditions, 
viz., the purchaser is at any time at Lord Scarsdale’s 
request to concur and assist in obtaining a separation 
of Littleover and Findern from Mickleover, and 
their formation into a separate ecclesiastical district. 
When that separation is accomplished, the separate 
vicarage of Mickleover only is to be conveyed for 
the next presentation only, to the purchaser, the 
Patronage of the separated district of Littleover 
and Findern being reserved and secured to Lord 
Scarsdale. In the meantime, and until the actual 
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conveyance of the Mickleover presentation 1s 
executed, Lord Scarsdale proposes to sign a proper 
deed to be approved by Counsel, acknowledging the 
receipt of the purchase money, and binding himself 
and his heirs, so soon as Mickleover is separated in 
the manner proposed, to convey the next presenta- 
tion to the purchaser, or as he shall direct.” 

The proceeds obtained by the completion of the 
above transaction were handed over by Lord Scars- 
dale towards the building of the present Littleover 
vicarage, and towards the same object a grant was 
obtained from the Lichfield Diocesan Building 
Society, a loan from the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, and welcome pecuniary assistance from the 
then vicar, the Rev. W. B. Buckwell. The vicar- 
age was built in 1869. 

From the Enclosure Award, authorised by the 
Enclosure Act of 1768, we read that the land upon 
which the vicarage is built is an “ Ancient Enclosure” 
belonging to Richard Wilmot, as vicar, and called 
the “Well Close.” This land, therefore, belonged 
to the vicars of Littleover previous to 1768. The 
award under the Enclosure Act of 1768 also says : — 
“We do also set out and allot for the said Richard 
Wilmot and his successors, Vicars of the said Church 
of Littleover for the time being for ever, one piece 
or parcel of land, No. XLIII. on the map.” This is 
the field to the east of the vicarage, and across which 
the footpath runs. 
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VICARS OF MICKLEOVER AND 
LITTLEOVER 


1350. 
1361. 


E37S* 


1389. 
1400. 
1422. 
£423. 
1428. 


1436. 
1438. 


1440. 
1449. 


1489. 
1505. 
1526. 
a3 D4 


1650. 
1660. 
1662. 
1667. 
1669. 
1691. 
1740. 
Oper 
1820. 
1866. 
1872. 
1876. 
1886. 
1892. 
1894. 
1909. 


John le Parker. 

John Hardynge. 

John de Weylonby. 

William de Rosteleston (died of the Plague). 
John de Wylynton. 

Alan Leeke. 

John de Fynderne. 

Thomas Crull. 

William Cook. 

William Hawton. 

John Turner. 

James Foljambe. 

Richard Somersale. 

William Gadesby. 

Richard Roton. 

Thomas Sharpe. 

Richard Hethcote. 

Richard Wode. 

Christopher Chaveney. 
Nicholas Coton. 

John Fenton. 

Robert Bannecroft (died 1607). 
William Harcott. 

Samuel Charles (ejected). 
Samuel Bold. 

Thomas Hoster. 

Elizeus Farneworth. 

John Ward. 

Richard Wilmot. 

John Ward. 

Frederick Emanuel Hippolyte Curzon. 
Parishes of Mickleover and Littleover separated. 
William Blackwell Buckwell. 
Joseph Littler. 

Harcourt Suft Anson. 

Edward Paterson Anderson. 
Herbert Milnes Walker. 

John Manstead Cunningham. 
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1918. | David Washbourne Money. 
1924. Cyril Roberts Brown. 

1949. Thomas Glover Jones. 
1953. Edgar Radcliffe Bickerstaff. 
1973. David Ernest Wills. 


We may fairly assume that among the foregoing 
are to be found representatives of all the various 
religious tendencies which have, in turn, pre- 
dominated as the history of England has developed. 
Some lived in stirring times, some in periods of 
anxiety, and some saw the fortunes of their country 
at their lowest ebb. 

The fame of the English archer was at its height 
in the days of John le Parker, when Crecy, Poictiers, 
and the Black Prince were names to conjure with; 
John de Fynderne was living on that memorable day 
of Agincourt, and, doubtless, for the rest of his life 
“roused him at the name of Crispian”; Robert 
Bannecroft witnessed those Armada beacon fires that 
“sprang from hill to hill” till they “roused the 
burghers of. Carlisle”; and William Harcott saw 
Cromwell’s “crowning mercy” of Worcester fight. 
The position of Nicholas Coton was assuredly no 
enviable one. He, however, seems to have success- 
fully transferred his allegiance from the Pope to 
Henry VIII. as “ Head of the Church”; but whether 
he was able to consider that monarch as his “ Spiri- 
tual Head” is certainly doubtful. The dissolution 
of Burton Abbey, the monks of which were then the 
patrons of the living, must have given him many an 
uneasy moment; and it is interesting to think that 
he was possibly acquainted with John Bebe, the last 
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Abbot of Dale. The Rev. Elizeus Farneworth was 
placed in a position of great difficulty when com- 
manded by James II. to read the “ Declaration of 
Indulgence” from his pulpit, but we believe he 
“played the man for the liberties of England and 
for the faith once delivered to the saints.” The 
Rev. Samuel Charles was probably a Puritan divine, 
and was ejected just after the Restoration, doubtless 
for refusing to “assert his unfeigned consent and 
assent to everything in the Prayer Book” (Act of 
Uniformity). He was evidently a man who held 
firmly to his religious views. He was born at 
Chesterfield, and obtained his M.A. at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. He became minister at 
Kniveton in 1655, and afterwards lived at Hopton 
with Sir John Gell. He was presented to the Mickle- 
over living by Sir John Curzon in 1660, but ejected 
in 1662. After his ejection he retired to Belper, but 
eventually went to Hull. Here, in 1683, he was 
imprisoned for six months for continuing to act as a 
minister in defiance of the law. He died in Hull in 
1693 (see /.D.A.S., 1880). Samuel Bold passed 
through the terrible time of the Plague, and Thomas 
Hoster was unfortunate enough to be living during 
one of the most disgraceful periods of English his- 
tory, when King Charles II. thought so little of the 
fair fame of his country that he toyed with his mis- 
tresses while the guns of the Dutch fleet were heard 
in the Thames. 
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THE REGISTERS 

These date from 1680. The Rev. E. P. Anderson 
and the Rev. H. M. Walker had them carefully 
bound. They are, however, far from perfect. Some 
pages are cut, others are lost, and gaps—one of 
about thirty years—occur. There is a number of 
entries concerning Littleover in the Mickleover 
registers, and the Mickleover baptisms and burials 
from 1806-1811 are recorded in the Luittleover 
registers. These also contain the number and names 
of the inhabitants of Mickleover, Littleover and 
Findern for 1811, 1821, 1831, and partly for 1841. 

The registers were transcribed by Mr. Lloyd 
Simpson, printed by the Parish Register Society in 
1909, and copies presented to the Church and Vicar. 
The work of Mr. Simpson has been of much assist- 
ance to the writer. 

As regards the record of births, marriages and 
deaths, there are no entries of any particular interest, 
except perhaps those of which the following is a. 
specimen : — 

May ye 14, 1681. Edw., ye son of Edward fosterd, 


was buryed in woollen according as ye Act of Parliament 
for burying in woollen requireth. 


With the object of assisting the woollen manu- 
facture of the country, an Act of Parliament was 
passed in 1678, which said: “Noe corpse of any 
person or persons shall be buried in any Shirt, Shift, 
Sheet, or Shroud, or anything whatsoever made or 
mingled with Flax, Hempe, Silke, Haire, Gold or 
Silver, or any Stuffe or thing other than what is made 
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of Sheep’s Wooll onely, or be put in any coffin lined 
or faced with any sort of Cloath or Stuffe or any- 
thing whatsoever that is made of any material but 
sheep’s wooll only, upon paine of the forfeiture of 
five pounds of lawfull money of England” (Tyack). 

In every case a Justice of the Peace had to be 
satished that the law would be obeyed, and the 
minister of the parish was responsible for register- 
ing the fact that the Act had been complied with. 

Tyack tells us that sometimes the raw material 
was used, as in a case registered at Lamesley, Dur- 
ham, as follows:— ~- 

1678. Annie Marley wrapped in sheep’s skin, bur. 

Families rich enough to afford it defied the law 
by wrapping their dead in linen, etc., and paying 
the five pounds penalty ; and as time went on the Act 
was gradually ignored, and had ceased to be obeyed 
some years before it was repealed in 1814. The last 
burial in woollen at Littleover was on August 28th, 
1692. 

We are told by Pilkington that in 1789 there were 
53 houses and 251 people in.Littleover, and from the 
Registers the following facts have been obtained : — 

In 1811 the village contained 68 houses and 347 
inhabitants; by 1821 the number of houses had in- 
creased to 74, and the inhabitants to 371; by 1831 
there were 412 people living in the village. The 
Registers give the population of Mickleover and 
Findern, but not of Littleover, for 1841. However 
the writer, from another source (Bagshaw), has 
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obtained the information that in 1846 Littleover was 
a “straggling village” of 110 houses and 497 inhabi- 
tants. 

This (1846) was the year in which the school and 
schoolhouse were built. The number of scholars 
then attending the school was 65 (45 boys and 20 
girls). 

Perhaps a few extracts from the old Log Book, 
kindly supphed by Mr. Bryan Daykin, may be 
interesting : — 

Mar. 14, 1866. Fast Day on account of Cattle Plague. 

No school. 

July 6, 1869. Village Rural Féte. No school to-day. 

July 13, 1869. The sweeping of school room by 
scholars discontinued (parents objecting) and begun 
to-day by a person engaged. 

July 5, 1872. This being the Feast Week, the Dedi- 
cation Festival was held in the morning and the 
Annual Rural Féte in the afternoon. 

Sep. 13, 1872. Blackberry gathering and gleaning is 
the cause of the non-attendance of 7 or 8 children. 

June 5, 1874. Workmen engaged in converting cottage 
into a class room. 


Feb., 1885. H.M.’s I’s. Report says :—‘‘ The school 
buildings have been enlarged and otherwise im- 
proved.”’ 


In 1912, owing to increased population, the last 
enlargement of the school was made. By the efforts 
of the Vicar (the Rev. J. M. Cunningham) and the 


Managers, funds were raised and the work satisfac- 
torily carried out. 
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THE CHURCH ACCOUNTS 


The earliest items date from the year 1782. 
Generally the entries are such as one might expect. 
The following are given merely as specimens of 
those which, in these days, would be considered out 
of place :— 

1795-6. Joseph Pywell (warden) April 23. - Pair 

handcuffs ordered by S. C. Smith, 3s. 
April 25. Candells for Salme Singers, 8d. 
1796-7. Jan. 13. Towards a man for navy, 


Zid, 10s) 6d. 
Nov. 6. Going to Mickleover about navy man, Is. 
Mar. g. Account of money expended for sub- 
stitutes for Militia. Paid James Thompson of 
Sawley and Wm. Ward of Ilkeston, £18 7s. od. 
William Jackson of Bilper £9. Thos. Newton 
of Henor £9 gs. od. 

1797-8. Paid to Archdeacon of Lichfield “ro. 

1798. May 2. At a meeting of Freeholders and 
William White agent to Sir Robert Wilmot Bart. . 
upon taking possession and perambulating on 
sundry encroachments within the Township of 
Littleover 8s. 6d. : 

In bygone days a good proportion of our fighting 

men was supplied by the parishes. In the early 
part of the fourteenth century, for instance, each 
parish had to provide a fully-armed foot soldier for 
sixty days. If it became necessary to increase the 
army, more men had to be furnished by the parishes. 
At the date of the above entries this country was 
involved in the Napoleonic wars, and apparently 
Littleover had to provide its quota to the army and 
navy, either in men or money. for substitutes. 
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As regards the grant to Lichfield, the Rev. H. M. 
Walker suggested that this was a subscription to the 
cathedral restoration fund. The writer communi- 
cated with the present Dean of Lichfield, who kindly 
looked into the matter, and, although he has been 
unable to find anything definite concerning it, agrees 
with the above suggestion. He says that in that 
year (1797-8) the Dean and Chapter of the cathedral 
were so pressed for money to carry on the restoration 
work, that the balance of their library account was 
transferred to the Fabric Fund, and not repaid until 
1818 and 1822. 

It is said that years ago the centre of the social 
life of the village was the parish church, and such 
entries as those quoted from the old church accounts 
appear to confirm this statement. 


SOME GIFTS TO THE CHURCH 


167-. Pulpit by Richard Harpur. 

1687. Silver Chalice by John Harpur. 

1865. Silver Flagon, Silver Paten, Brass Alms Dish, by 
Jno. T. Morley. 

1872. Pulpit and Reredos by Mrs. W. B. Buckwell. 

1894. Silver Paten by Jno. Noble. 

1895. Brass Rails for East Wall by Mrs. Eastwood. 

1896. Silver Apostle Spoon by Mrs. H. M. Walker. 

1902. Lectern Bible, Prayer Book, and Altar Books by 
Miss B. M. Eastwood. 

1902. Oak Chancel Chair by Congregation. 

1904. Brass Standards for Altar Rail by the Rev. and 
Mrs. H. M. Walker. 

1908. Land for frontage to Churchyard by Miss East- 
wood. 
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SomE Gir1s—continued. 

t909. Font Ewer by Mrs. H. Milnes Walker. 

roi. Brass Altar Cross by Mrs. McInnes. 

1914. Silver-mounted Cruet by Mr. and Mrs. H. 

Osborn. 
1914. Oak Litany Desk by Mr. J. H. Gascoyne, J.P. 
For eight hundred years our church has been the 

centre of the religious life of the district. The 
church itself, and the doctrine taught within its walls, 
have passed through many vicissitudes, and will 
doubtless pass through more; but whatever the future 
may have in store for that great institution, the 
Church of England, of which we form a part, “ You 
will do wrong, mankind will do wrong, if it allows 
to drop out of existence, merely because the position 
on which it stands seems to be illogical, an agency by 
which the devotional instincts of human nature are 
enabled to exist side by side with the rational. . . . 
As a Church it is unique; if suffered to drop out of 
existence, nothing like it can ever take its place” 
(Masterman, from John Inglesant). 
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